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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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MOTHERLESS MARY 

It was a bleak evening in the tnonth 

of October, when a little girl, about 
eight years of age, shivering and cry ing, 
seated herself on the fallen trunk of a 
tree, and looked mournfully round, as 
if hopeless of being able to reach the 
end of her journey. She had already 
walked, or rather run, four miles; the 
wind blew keenly, and the falling rain, 
mingled with sleet, drifted in her face. 
Mary had not been reared with the 
tender care which some children expe- 
rience, whose parents live in affluence; 
she had been accustomed to gambol 
about in all weather, and felt little in- 
convenience from the scorching sun, or 
the severest frost; but her little heart 
was then cheerful and happy; now it 
was depressed by sorrow, and the dread 
of future suffering; for on that very 
norning she had, for the first time, wit- 

, nessed ‘the pangs of death—had seen 
a beloved parent expire. Mary, shocked 
and alarmed, knew not what to do; she 
called loudly for the woman who had 
nursed her mother through a long and 
painful illness; but no answer was re- 
Warned. The mercenary wretch, finding 
at her charge was no longer sensible 
what was passing around her, packed 
what few valuables she could lay her 
is on, and set off, leaving the help-jy 
orphan to shift for herscif. in a lone 
lise, six miles from a market town. 
Unwilling to belicve that her mother 


Fasquite dead, Mary thought only of 


< 


ming the assistance of the apothe- 


——— 
—— 


icary, who had been regular im his at- 
tendance until that day; and. immediate- 
ly hurried away, in the hope of reaching 
Henfield before it would be too dark to 
find her way; but, in her eagerness, she 
had turned into a wrong path, and found 
she had a considerable way to go back, 
before she could regain the right road. 
Mary retraced her steps with a heavy 
heart; she proceeded as fast as she pos- 
isibly could, but she felt sick and weary, 

‘and halted for a few moments to re gain 
strength enough to continue her solitary 
journey. At length, her spirits revived 
iby hearing the rattling of a post chaise; 

she sprung upon her feet, and watched 
its approach, It contained a lady and 
a beautiful girl, about her own age; 
Mary raised herself on tiptoe, and ex» 
tended her arms. Surprised at the ac- 
tion, and still more so at the manner of 
the little suppliant, the lady kindly in- 
quired what she desired. “ Only take 
me to Henfield; pray take me to Hen- 
field,” cried she, eagerly. “ What bu- 
siness have you at Henfeld?”’ inquired 
the lady; “do you live there, child?” 
“ Oh! no, ma’am,” replied Mary, “ but 
the doctor does; ‘and my mother ia 
dead, I believe, and I want him to 
come and do something for her.” “ How 
foolish,” said the little Miss: ‘“ But if 
your mother is dead, my dear, the 
doctor can do nothing for her. Who it 
your mother, and where do you live?” 
inquired the lady. “ My mother is 
Mrs. Powell, and we live in the white 
“age en thé common; it is very far 
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*“ Have you no friend 


quite tired.” 
again the lady 


near where you live?” 
inguired. “ Why did you not call in} 
some of the neighbours?” ‘ Nurse, 
Bridget, 
told any of them how bad my mother 
was; and while she staid, I did not) 
mind; but when she went away, and! 
my mother could not speak, I did not} 
know what to do; so I thought it best} 
to fetch the doctor at once.” “ I do} 
thmk you are telling me stories, child; i, 
can scarcely believe you,” said the lady ly 
“ however, you may get into thé chaise,| 
and I will take you to Henfield.” Mary} 
leaped with joy; and, for 
ments, all her sorow was forgotten. 
(To be continued.) 
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To THE MEMORY OF JonN Lowe, ESQ. 
Author of the popular ballad, “* Mary's Dream 


Johu Lowe, esq. was born at Kenmore in Galloway 
Scotland, in the year 1790: he now 
Frederickburgh, Virginia, und 
Dine trees; but no stone there 
“ Mary weep no more.for me.” 


hes bumed neat 


the shade of tw 


on which to write, 


Far distant retiring the muse folds her pinions, 
Attuning the lyre to the dictats 


s of wo; 


Far distant from Scotia’s enhghtened dominions, 
She mourns the sad fate of her favourite Lowe 


The wild flow’rs are faded that deck’d 

mountain, 

On which he delighted his 
Ani sing to the Niads 

Who weep for thy absence, sweet bard of Ken-| 


more 


ihe sray 


soul to out pour, 


that guarded the fountain, 


2 | 
The banks of Rapp’hanock his cold clay’s immurfig,| 
And thither she wanders in sorroy 
Though clouds of oblivion his worth are obscuring, | 
‘The sparks of genius, oh! never shall weep, | 
Beneath the tall pine tree, majestic ascending, 
Where yoathful Vertumnus implanted his store,| 


to sleep, - 


tending, 


Now low on the grave sward, dejectedly musing, 
The genius of Fancy reclines with her tyre; 

Var distant their wailings the mock-bird’s diffusing, 
While echo, responsive, the dark woods inspire, 

And oft do the feeling, as hither they wander, 
While sigh’s the sweet zéphyrs that undulate o’er, 

Here pause for a moment to pensively ponder, 

And breathe, ‘‘ Peace to thine ashes sweet bard 

‘of Keninore.” 
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That mute is her minstrel, with 


placing a pistol tomy bre 
— pe 5 
inSitANUY GC: 


jwhence I conciuded he had 


habituated to this 


‘ . 
sii* nan 


Where blooms the wild climber, its claspers ex-| 


She found the lone grave of the bard of Kenmore.| 


from here, and I have walked till I am|!And those that are love lorn, and strangers to glad- 


ness, 
> . a » 
By smooth flowing Ken, or the murmuring Dee; 


2 | Who seek from their lute strings a balm for their 


sadness, 


Shall find it in breathing a requium to thee; 


said she would beat me if I! And, Airds, as thy beauties are genially blooming, 


Amudst thy recesses, shall Pity deplore, 

grief unassuming, 

While memory reveres him, “Sweet Bard of 
Kenmore.” 
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ANECDOTE.OF DR. LETTSOM. 
* It was my lot,” says the Doctor.“ to 
ye attacked on the highway by a genteel 
okins: px 
nanded 


} 


son, well mounted, who de- 
my money, at the same time 
st. I request- 
‘d him to remove the pistol. w! 


As 


1 


ynicn he 


_ . . = . 
i saw his agitation, tron 


hazardous practice: 
ind I told him I had both gold and «il 
about me, which I free}, 

it that I was sorry to see , vount 


vel 


AN n 
sy ; 


his hte in so unb-comn 


risk I a 
manner, which would soon probably ter- 
i \ rt the gallows; that a le t 

Cu-ua P ttance a 1 on t] I 
way would afford but a scanty and p 
carlous and tem r\ b nce, but 
thac I could ry im 

n more bec ming his app ara 

might demand my purse; and at the 
same time [ desir« 1 hi 1 to acceptacard 
ining my addres nd to call upox 

Ime, as he might trust to my word f 
lis iib rty and life. He a epted my 
address, and I observed his voice falter- 
ed: it was late at night; there was. how- 


ver,” continued the Doctor, “ a suffi- 
ient light from the stars, to enablk 
) perceive, as I leaned toward him trom 
| ny carriage, that his bosom was over- 
whelmed with conflicting passions; at 
length, bending forwards on his horse, 
and recovering the power of speech, he 
affectionately said, “ Thank you, for 
your offer—American affairs ruined me} 
I will, dear sir, wait on you,” Two 
weeks afterwards, a person entered the 
Doctor’s house, whom he instantly re-/} 
cognized to be the highwayman: * Ij 
ome” said he, “to communicate to you 
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matter that nearly concerns me; and| 
st to your honour to keep it invio-| 

a le.” The good man t¢ aid him that hel 
recollected him. and request ted that he} 
W id relate his history with candoury,) 
as the most effectual means of securing! 
his « ervices; and such was the narrative Man i is SO weak and vain that he is as 
have excited sympathy in eve-} much incited to pride by the failings he 
ry breast. His fortunes had been spoil pouscrves in others, as by the virtues he 
| on the American continent, and after) thinks he discovers m himself, But the 

a long imprisonment, he escaped to this|/true knowledge of himself preserves 
Cou ntry whe re his re: ources failing, and} him from both Spec ies of v: nity 5 and by 
per pk with pride , above the occ upa-| iplacing his own detects before his eves, 
tion ie. a sturdy beggar, he rashly ven-| it on the one side stifles the compiacen- 


tured usiva the most dreadful alterna-|icy with which he views his own virtues; 
tive of the highw 


*T ill ocean, burning on the view, 
Glows like another heaven of blue, 
And its broad bosom as a mirror bright, 


Reflects their lucid path, and all the fields of 
hght. 


a 
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as woulc 





1y, where, in his se- and on the other, it renders him more 


= a or x RS Res h 

cond atte m| it he met with Dr. Le ttsom. indulge nt to the lauings Or others. 
who, ti ding his nariative to be hteral- hus it at least ke: ps him on a level 
ly true, was induced to try various!|With other men; it learns him to endure 


ins of obviating his distresses. Hejithem as he would be endured by them; 
made application to the commissioners|and it thus | in some measure makes @ 
i elreving the American suffer rs, but! good use of self love. It Is as easy to 
thout success: at length a memorial! comprehend that a fol 
was presented to the 


ectfulness of 

ueen, rr sell produces obd iTracy, as, on 
the cause ol| the contrary, that a knowledge of one’s 
m. otruck Ww ith his appe -arance, pleas-| sell pro duces pity ior in the sentiment 

ed with his address, and generously}! c 1 passio n which we have for others, 
ithising with his eth SSeS, her|\t there is some secret reflection upon our. 

ty graciously assured him of pa- selves, by which we look upon our- 


trona »pro% 1aec his pr etens ions shoul iy cives, aS ¢€ ither h tN ing suffered the 
on inquiry, be found correct. The re- ame evils, or as being liable to suffer 

a _thatina ae davs he received|them. And this ts the reason thai men 
a commission in the army, and by his|who believe themselves above all, and 
public services, twice had his name en-|\imagine that the evils with which oth- 
iin the Gazette, among the promo-|¢rs are afflicted cannot hanpen to them, 
tious. Atter some vears of emy jloy-jare commonly merciless; because they 


nt in the service of his coustry, this! do not make that kind of reflection on 
valuable officer fell a victim to the ve]. ithe mselves w hic h affects the heart at the 


ver sight of the misfortunes cf others. 


. +. " > 1 va) 
lever in the West Indies. 


bests | tndpi 
MOONLIGHT SKETCH. : ie 

. ; , ; THE GENTLE FLOWER. 

The winds of Heaven are hush’d—and mild—~ 

B’en as the breath of*slumb’ring child! | When summer skies are past and gone 
, The western breeze’s balmy sigh } The early sun, and lengthened day; 
| Breaks not the mist wreaths as they lie, | Then home again my steps shall turn, 

Veiling the tall clilf’s rugged brow, And blithely to the south away- 


Nor dimples the green wave below. | For though the rose may then be fled, 


The daisy withered on the lea; 
There blows, when all these flow’rs are dead, 
A fairer flow’r than all, for me! 


» Such stillness round—such silence d ia 
That Nature seems herself to sleep! 

, The fuil moon, mounted in the sky, 
} Looks from her cloudless place on high; 
And trembling stars, like fairy gleams, 
* Twinkle their many-coloured beams, 
Spangling the world of water o’er 

With mimic gems from shore to shore, 


By yonder distant stream it blows, 

A gentle, wee, and modest flow’r; 
There’s none so fair, or sweei, hat grows, 
By any stream, in any bower 
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THE PARLOUR 


The dew that sparkled on its stem, 
When last I saw it drooping down, 


jendless pleasures under halcyon skies. 
jhis footsteps tend over the enamelled ground of 


COMPANION. 


Wherever 


Was lovelicr than the diamond gem, \fairy fiction— 


Was richer than a monarch’s crown. 


For oh! that flower, that gentle flower, 
Is she that’s dearest to my heart; 
And on its stem that dewy shower, 
The tears she shed when fore’d to part. 
I would not waste its sweets, cr tear 
Its blossoms from the mourning spray; 
Rut I would fondly linger near, 
And woo my lovely flow’r away, 


| 
} 
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A. 
on 
Qualifications of a husband. 

Great good nature, good humour, and 
good sense. Lively by al! means—aull 
ness or stupidity I could never bear. 
His person agreeable rather than hand 
some. 

Always clean and neat, but not fop 
pish in his dress—youth promises a du- 
ration of happiness, and is thereforc 
agreeable. 

Well read in the classics, but no pe- 
dant.—Experimentally acquainted wit! 
natural philosophy—a tolerable ear fo1 
music, but no fiddler. 

An easy and unaffected politeness— 
No bully—just as much courage as n 
cessary to defend his own and his wife's} 
honour. 

May fortune smile on the man of m 
wishes—a free thinker in every thing, 
except in matters of religion—thesc. 
with Pope’s definition of wit, are th 





only qualifications I require in the mar 


I intend to honour with my hand ana} 


heart. Eviza. 
——— + 
THOMAS MOORE. 
[From Hazliti’s Lectures. | 
The muse of Mr. Moore is another Ariel, as 


= 


Ught, as triekish, as indefatigable, and as humane : ip 
His faney is for ever on the wing, flutters in) 


spirit. 
the gale, glitters in the sun. Every thing lives, 


rapidity dazzles and distracts the sight 
ful ease with which he tends himself to every sub- 
| ject 


\granacur. 


| 
jwants 


Ciilesque poetry is his best: it is his first rate 


** Around him the beesin play, flutter and cluster, 


And gaudy butterflies frolic around.” 


The fault of Mr. Moore is an exuberance of in- 
voluntary power His facility of production lessens 
the effect of, and hangs as n dead weight upon, what 
jhe produces. His levity at last oppresses. The in- 
jfinite delight he takes in such an infinite number of 
ithings, produces indifference in minds less suscepti- 
ble of pleasure than his own. He exhausts attention 
by being inexhaustible. His variety eloys;—his 
The grace- 


the genial spirit with which he indulges in 
every sentiment, prevents him from giving their full 


ifurce to the masses of things from conneeting them 


He wa and 
is Mind Goes not brood over tne great 
and permanent, tt glances over the surfaces, the 


into a whole. *s intensity, streneth 


first impressions of things, instead of grappling with 
ithe deep rooted prejudices of the mind, its invete- 
irate habits, and that “ perilous stuff that weighs 


upon the heart.” His pen, as itis rapid and fanciful, 
momentum and passion. It requires the 
isame principle to make us thoroughly like poetry, 
that makes us like ourselves so well, the feeling of 
jcontinued identity. The impressions of Mr. Moore's 
poetry are detached, desultory, and physical. Its 
lgorgeous colours brighten and fade like the rain- 
lbow’s. Its sweetness evaporates hke the cffluna 
lexhaled from beds of flowers! His gay laughing 
which relates to the immediate pleasures of 
or wine, is better than his sentimental and 
jromantic vein. His Irish Melodies are 
ifrom affectation, and a certain sickliness of preten- 
His serious descriptions are apt to run into 
iffowery tenderness. His j:athos generally melts into 
la mawkish crystalizes into all the 
Iprettinesses of and glittering 
jhardness of external imagery. But he has wit at 


, : ’ 
jwill, and of the first quality. His satyrical and bur- 
His two- 


» 


style, 
ilove 


not tree 
jsion. 


sensibility, or 
allegorical language, 


ipenny Post-Bag is a perfect “ nest of spicery; 
'where the Cayenne ts not spared. The 
poet’s pen. In this too, ou 


politician 


ithere sharpens the 


‘bard resembles the bee —he has its honey and its 
sting. 
——F ee 
LIFE. 
The progress of life may be com 
»ared to the five acts of a play . Act I. 


The state of innocence. Act. II. Vhe 





moves, and sparkles in his poetry, while over all 
love waves his purple light. is thoughts are as 


restless, as many, and as bright as the inseets that} 


people the sun’s beam. ‘‘ So work the honey bees,” 
extracting liquid sweets from opening buds; so the 
batterfly expands its wings to the idle air; so the 
thistle’s silver down is wafted over summer séas 
An airy voyager on life’s stieam, his mind :nhales 
the fragranee of a thousand shores, and drinks of 


‘ 





Act III. Love of study. Act 
Act. V. Devotion and 


passions. 
iV. Ambition. 


quiet. 
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